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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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AMELIA SELDON.—A Tale. 
THE town of E——, delightfully 


situated in a remote western country, 
gave birth to Mr. Seldon, whose father 
was a respectable attorney, and had 
bred his son to the same profession. 
On the death of the old gentleman 
which happened in Mr. Seldon’s twen- 
ty-fifth year, he pursued the exemplary 
conduct of his regretted parent, witha 
perseverance and zeal which would 
have graced any station. ‘l’o complete 
the felicity that on all sides presented 
itself, from the universal esteem which 
his known probity had secured for him, 
he paid his addresses to the daughter 
of an eminent physician of the same 
place; and soon obtained her hand 
with the full possession of her heart, 
though unaccompanied with any consi- 
derable fortune. Mr. Seldon’s know- 
ledge vas by no means confined to the 
law; \aving a liberal and capacious 
mind, he acquired a degree of excel- 
lence in every accomplishment requi- 
site to form the complete gentleman, 
the intelligent and agreeable compa- 
nion: nor was Mrs. Seldon less suc- 
cessful in cultivating the various graces 
which constitute the accomplished gen- 
tlewoman. Happy in the possession of 
each other, and blessed with numerous 
friends, their years rolled on through 
scenes of perpetual delight. Two chil- 
dren, a sonand a daughter, augmented 
their felicity. Amelia, the eldest, was 
instructed principally under their own 
care; and her brother, a very promis- 








ing youth, was placed at a distant 
boarding-school, where he. remained 
till his thirteenth year. Amelia was 
the darling of Mrs. Seldon, whose per- 
petual study was to ennoble her imma- 
ture ideas, and place her in the indu- 
bitable path of rectitude and honour. 
Harry and her sister were indeed the de- 
light of both their parents. ‘The for- 
mer having acquired an unusually early 
knowledge of navigation, solicited his 
father to countenance his propensity for 
the sea; a request with which he at 
length reluctantly complied. A brave 
commander, who afterwards lost his 
life in the West Indies, -having at this 
time a summer residence in the neigh- 
borhood, and whose affairs Mr. Seldon 
had long -tonducted with fidelity and 
satisfaction, cheerfully undertook to be- 
come his patron, and rated him as a 
midshipman immediately on the com- 
mencement of the war. Amelia every 
day furnished new proofs of an enlarg- 
ed and a susceptible mind ; she not only 
excelled in music and dancing, but 
gave evident tokens of a taste for lite- 
rature, which her parents cheerfully 
encouraged, and at the age of seven- 
teen, she outvied the résidue of her fe- 
male companions, as well by her out- 
ward charms, as by her inward accom- 
plishments ; the strength of her reason, 
and the sprightliness of her wit. 

Mr. Seldon had been engaged in a 
successful cause against a gentleman of 
the adjoining town; who, being exas- 
perated at the decision of the jury 
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against him, determined to consign the 
final investigation to a superior court. 
Mr. Seldon, finding his presence would 
be necessary in the metropolis on this 
occasion, expressed a desire to be ac- 


companied by Mrs. Seldon and her} 


daughter ; whose residence being so ex- 
tremely remote, they might otherwise 
never have an opportunity of enjoying 
the variety of its entertainments, and 
beholding its outward grandeur and 
magnificence. ‘The young lady receiv- 
ed the news with the utmost joy; as 
much from the kindness of her father 
in making the offer, as from the desire 
of gratifying her own curiosity. But 
Mrs. Seldon begged to decline the pro- 
posal, as.they hourly expected the arri- 
val of their son Harry from a long 
cruize, whose ship had been in several 
engagements. ‘I’his consideration had 
also much weight with the young lady; 
but, from the recollection of the known 
kindness of his captain, who, it was 
suggested, would let him remain till 
their seturn, she cheerfully prepared 
to accompany her father. 
(Te be continued.) 
THE MEETING. 

“ Even thy aspiring head,” exclaim- 
ed.an elderly gentleman, stepping out 
ot a hackney coach, and eyeing the lof- 
ty spire which crowns our city, “ even 
thy aspiring head in a few ages will be 
no more, and like my vain hopes sunk 
in eternal oblivion.” The dress of the 
speaker, bespoke him, an officer of the 
navy; and the traces of sorrow which 
marked his weather-beaten countenance, 
evinced that he had tasted deeply of 
misfortune’s cup. Having discharged 
the coach, he looked around him, and 
perceiving a small dry-goods store in 
the angle of street, entered it: a 
girl, who was sitting behind the coan- 
ter, modestly answered his enquiry res- 
pecting some linen, and rose to call her 
mother—instantly a genteel woman en- 
tered froma back room—he gazed up- 
on her—a flood of tears choaked his ut- 
terance. She flew to his arms—it was 
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Emily—his long lost wife !—It being 
near dark, they closed the shop, and 
drew round a glowing fire in the par- 
lour, to hear each other’s tale, and 
learn the means by which they had been 
so miraculously brought together.— 
Captain Bently (for that was the offi- 
cer’s name) had been torn from his 
wife and child by some pirates who 
attacked his little vessel, and from their 
superior force, obliged her, after a gal- 
lant resistance, to strike. ‘The inhu- 
man wretches, seeing the perilous situ- 
ation of the ship, which was every mo- 
ment in danger of sinking, took out 
every thing of value, and committed 
her to the mercy of the waves, leaving 
Emily, her child, and several wounded 
seamen on board: The captain was 
sold as aslave, but, with a few others 
of the prisoners, made his escape, and 
after a long succession of hardships, at 
length reached his native shore. He had 
since taken a number of rich prizes, 
having been appointed to the command 
of a sloop of war, which, after the peace, 
enabled him to live in the country in a 
genteel manner: He had come to the 
city with a view of purchasing some 
articles, when the meeting we have al- 
ready described took place. Emily rela- 
ted, that the vessel, in which she was 
left, was shortly after picked up by an 
American vessel, the captain of which, 
having had some knowledge of her fa- 
mily, generously settled her in that shop 
where she had continued for some years, 
unable to gain any intelligence of the 
fate of her husband. Her daughter was 
the only consolation she had left, and 
for her sake she had endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to conquer the me- 


jlancholy with which her mind was 


overclouded, from the idea of the sup- 
posed unhappy fate of Captain Bently. 
—— 

READINGS AND REFLECTIONS,—NO. I. 

There are some women who have an 
artificial dignity, confined to the move- 
ment of the eyes, the air of the head, 
and the style of walking, which extends 
no farther; a dazzling mind, which 











imposes, but which we cannot esteem, 
as itis not profound. There are, on 
the contrary, others, who possess a dig- 
nified simplicity, the gift of nature, in- 
dependent of gesture or step, and yet 
giving grace to every look and motion: 
this has its source in the heart, is a 
proof of solid merit, is accompanied by 
a thousand virtues, which cannot be 
concealed, and which forciby strike 
every beholder, though veiled by ex- 
cessive modesty. 

To judge of some women, by their 
beauty, their youth, their haughtiness 
and disdait, we would suppose that 


none but a hero would have power tof 


please them. ‘They select a husband, 
and we find him a little monster, with- 
out @ head. 


a 


There is a false wisdom, which is 
vanity ; a false glory, which is folly ; 
a false grandeur, which is meanness ; 
a false virtue, which is hypocrisy ; and 


‘a false modesty, which is prudery. 


—_— 


A coquette never loses her desire to 
please, nor the good opinion of herself. 
She looks upon time and years as 
something which can only wrinkle and 
make other women ugly, and forgets 
that age is written on her own face. 
The same dress which formerly embel- 
lished her youth, now disfigures her 
person, and increases the imperfections 
of her old age. Preciseness and affec- 
tation accompany her in sorrow and 
sickness, and she dies full dressed in 
ribbons of gaudy colours. 


+ 


AN ALLEGORICAL TALE. 


One morning in spring, as 1 was walking alone, 
filled with the admiration which all the beauties 
of nature inspire, 1. was roused from my reverie 
by the sound of menacing cries and complaints, 
which I heard at a short distance I approach 
ed, and on listening, overheard a female severe- 
ly chiding a child, I went up to her, and, on 
enquiring the cause of her anger, she with earn- 
estness replied: Sir, this child will kill me 
with anxicty and vexation: the more [ love him, 
the Jess he Answers my expectation and cares. 
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I am not happy; [I am never easy except when 
he is in my arms, the ingrate always shuns 
them. When I} reproach him with my tender. 
ness, he embraces me; and then leaves mein an 
instant for his toys: he runs, he plays, he jumps 
~—I fear every moment I shall lose him,” added 
she, bursting into tears. “ Madam,” said I, 
** your affliction is your own work: why expect 
reason in an infant; why wish him to be like one 
of your own age? It is for you to accommodate 
yourself to his: study his taste, join in his sports; 
let him find in fou a companion rather than a 
governess. The curiosity and fickleness natural 
to childhood, will sometimes keep him awa 

from you; but, he will never fail to return, ir 
he shall find in you what he cannot find any 
where else, It is only in the enjoyment of the 
most unlimited liberty that he will know how to 
compare and appreciate your cares and your ir- 
dulgence. Tenderness does not command—it 
msinuates itself. Do not use bonds with that 
child : the strangest chain which you can use to 
keep him near you, is tenderness.” She listened 
to me in silence, and I left her with a recom- 
mepdation to follow my counsels. A short time 
after, I passed by the scene of this conversation, 
and enquired what had become of the good lady 
and the child. “Exactly what you foretold has 
happened,” answered one of her neighbours, 


4 “« the child kept under too great restraint, avail 
} ed himself of the first opportunity, to fly a ten- 


derness which was to him a cruel slavery ; and 
the mother pines away in unavailing sorrow” 1 
then enquired the name of the interesting and un- 
happy lady, and also that of her child: I was 
told in answer, that the one was Love and the 
other Jealow $1. 


—_-— 


During the late war, a young foreign officer 
taking upon himself many impertinent airs, in 
company with some young ladies, he was re 
proved for his radeness by a gentleman present, 
which occasioned one of the ladies to observe, 
that perhaps the young gentleman was a stran- 
ger to American manners, Itving but recently 
arrived in the country. “ You are right, ma- 
dam,” replied the fop, “1 am of the Kast im- 
portation, and had a very narrow escape of your 
non-importation act.” You certainly had a very 
narrow escape,” rejoined the young lady, “ for 
the law you mentioned, prohibits the importa- 
tion of all articles of which érass is the chief ma 
terial ! 


———— 


The late earl of D—— joined the opposition 
against sir Robert Walpole, and was so violent 
for the destruction of that acute minister, that, 
returning one day from the house of commons, 
he suddenly exclaimed : “I have it—here in my 
pocket.” ‘ What have you there?” enquired 
his lady, “I have the Acad of Walpole in my 
pocket,” replied he, “then prt 7f on powr own 
shoulders,”’ said his lady. 
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POETRY. 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 


By J. Mayne, Author of the Poems of “ Glasgow,” 
and “ The Siller Gun.” 


FIRST of the spring that smiles on me, 
I pay my early court to thee! 

But well.a-day how chang’d the scene, 
Since, erst I hail’d thee on the green! 
Then life and love were in their prime ; 
Then winter smil’d like summer time. 
Now life and love are on the wing, 
Now winter riots in the spring; 

And ev’n in summer nought I see, 

But drizzling show’rs and blights for me; 
With frequent coffins passing by, 

Sad monitors that death is nigh! 

Oh ! when that solemn hour shall come 
Wiuch seals my passport to the tomb, 
Be faith and resignation mine, 

And that sweet soother, Hope divine ! 
First of the spring that smiles on me, 
Again I pay my court to thee! 

May ne rude hand profane thy sweets ; 
No caitiff bawl thee thro’ the streets ; 
Or, if thou art displanted there, 

To grace the bosom of the fair, 

Oh! teach simpiicity tothem, 

Who never knew the peerless gem ! 
Tell those, by error led astray, 

That wisdom isthe only way, 

Which leads to purity like thine ; 
Which leads to every grace divine ! 


a 
ROSY ANNE. 


Frequent at carly blush of morn, 
O’er yonder fiow’ry mead I’ve ran, 
Brush’d the bright dew-drops fiom the lawn, 
To steala kis from Rosy Anne. 
*Tis she can sm oth life’s rugged road, 
The chequer’d path with thorns o’er-ran: 
Virtue adarns the bless’d abode, 
And loves to dwell with Rosy Anne. 
Came, smiling spring, with lively green, 
Wome, fragrant gales, that gently fan ; 
Cote, summer skies, sweetly serene, 
And deck the cot of Rosy Anne. 
To misers give the sordid wealth ; 
To topers give the foaming can; 
To me, kindgpow’rs, the blessing, health, 
A fitticnd and Rosy Anne. 


we _— 
On a Cellllinar accompanying himself on the 
Violin. 


In ancient Greece, when Orpheus sung, 
The poet’s Soft melodious tongue, 

And sounding lyre, with magic art, 
To rugged rocks would life impart. 
But had he seen the present day; 

Had he but heard thee sing and play— 
Thy vile grimace, thy ercaking tone, 
Had turn’d poor Orpheus into stone 
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LINES 
Addressed to Dr. R » on hit having stolen a 
Rose from the writer. [ 


You stole indeed, the treasur’d rose, 
Perhaps the last of autumn’s flowers ; 
But, as sweet hope her smile bestows, é 
To cheatthe heart—so genial showers | 
Will melt the winter’s frost away ; 
Again the charms of nature bring, 
While roses will adorn the spray, 
And bloom ‘mid all the grace of spring. ! 
Then shall a troop of blooming fair, 
Select the lov’liest from each tree, ‘ 
To form a wreath, with nicest care, 

A wreath of gratitude for thee ; 
For thee, who, by thy skilful aid, 

Hast of; restor’d the rose’s bloom, 
And snatch’d the lovely drooping maid, 
With all her graces, from the tomb. 


— 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Thy modest worth, dear maid! is like the flower, 
Which shrinks beneath the sun’s meridian 
rays, 
Its bloom disclosing in the silent hour, 
As unambitious of the world’s vain praise. 
With beauty freshen’d by the gentler dews, 
The tender blossoms woo the evening breeze, 
Amid the rival glare of gaudier hues, 
Unconscious that its lowly charms can please 
Like thine, fair Enima, stealing on the sense, 
With simple grace and meek-ey’d diffidence. 
And may some worthy vouth of soul refin’d, 
View thee adorning thus thy native vale ; 
Cherish. the latent graces of thy mind, 
And sheltefthee from ev’ry passing gale 
———-— =e 
LINES, 
To the memory of Chas. James Fox. 
By Roscoe. 
Champion of freedom! whose exalted mind, 
Grasp’d at the general good of human kind! 
Patriot! whose view could stretch from pole te 
pole, 
And, whilst he bless’d his country, lov’d th: 
whole! . 
— 


EPIGRAMS. 
The heart you gave me t’other day, 
I’ve neither lent norchane’d away ; 
But now ’tis so well mixt with mine, 
I really know not which is thine. 
To Damon’s self his love’s confin’d, 
No harm therein I see, 
This happiness attends his choice, 
Unrivall’d he will be. 
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